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then can be found an explanation of this ap- 
parent inconsistency ? 

I asked a Professor of English Literature, 
whose scholarly studies of Tennyson's art are 
well-known, how he would reconcile the two. 
His reply was to the effect that the son must 
be mistaken as to the purport of what his 
father said ; for it was impossible to believe 
that Tennyson was not fully aware of the laws 
of artistic poetry, and that such a poet selected 
the best sound to express his exact meaning. 
I am certain that Tennyson used the ss pur- 
posely, and because these sounds expressed 
the finest shade of meaning. However, it is 
not surprising that poets differ in regard to 
the laws of their art ; they have as much right 
to disagree as doctors. William Dwight 
Whitney says in his lecture on "The Origin of 
Language," 

" We must beware of approximating in any 
degree to that wildest and most absurd of 
the many vagaries respecting language, the 
doctrine of the natural and inherent signifi- 
cance of articulate sounds." 

Yet Dr. Tolman.of theUniversity of Chicago, 
in a scholarly study of "The Expressive 
Power of English Sounds," published in the 
At/antic Monthly, for April 1895, says, 

" I believe that every English sound has some 
special expressive force. Also, since a sound 
may have many striking characteristics, it 
may have more than one natural expression." 

I made a comparative study of Tennyson's 
use of wand Milton's and Matthew Arnold's. 
The results are interesting. It will be noticed 
that Matthew Arnold uses the ss most fre- 
quently, sometimes, twice in the same verse. 

From the Idylls of the King. 
Instances where two ss are put together. 

In Launcelot and Elaine. 
In verses 196, 202, 343, 344, 448, 576, 590, 720, 
735. 831, 971. I °° 2 , I008 . I0 9 6 . I 3 I 4. 1399- A 
total of sixteen times in fourteen hundred and 
eighteen verses. 

In The Holy Grail. 
In verses 78, 97, 152, 162, 311, 508, 547, 551, 559, 
561, 593, 675, 713. A total of thirteen times in 
nine hundred and sixteen verses. 

In Pelleas and Ettarre. 
In verses 432, 433, 462. A total of three times 
in five hundred and ninety-seven verses. 

In The Last Tournament. 



In verses 42, 46, 181, 223, 326. A total of five 
times in seven hundred and fifty-six verses. 

In Guinevere. 
In verses 78, 129, 175, 290,300, 335, 348, 435, 510, 
540,570. A total of eleven times in six hundred 
and ninety-two verses. 

In The Passing of Arthur. 
In verses 265, 271, 273, 342. A total of four 
times in four hundred and sixty-nine verses. 

From Milton's Paradise Lost. 
Instances where two ss are put together. 

In Book i. In verses 13, 78, 176, 205, 206, 
207, 246, 287, 339, 344, 388, 406, 472, 479, 495, 
513. 572. 630. 641. 685, 705, 712, 754. A total 
of twenty-three times in seven hundred and 
ninety-eight verses. 

In Book ii. In verses 33, 101, 154, 164, 291, 
417, 466, 632, 678, 692, 844, 871, ion, 1046. A 
total of fourteen times in ten hundred and 
fifty-five verses. 

From Arnold's Sohrab and Rustum. 
Instances where two ss are put together. 

In verses 2, 8, 29, 92, 97, 99, 100, 103, 143, 144, 
146, 234, 266, 315, 317, 319, 332, 340, 376(3), 377( 
387. 399. 4o6. 415.422. 425. 440, 45°. 462, 471, 489, 
495. 496. 505, 508, 520, 524, 538, 559, 572, 601, 
605, 613, 616, 638, 644, 648, 653, 668, 669, 676, 
678, 683, 688, 696, 703, 704(a), 715, 716, 718, 725, 
728, 765, 792, 839, 864, 874, 882, 884. A total of 
seventy-one times in eight hundred and ninety- 
two verses. 

From Balder Dead. 
In Part i, in verses 13, 17, 41, 125, 148, 159, 
227, 235, 289, 323. In Part ii, in verses 43, 68, 
75, 132, 215, 280, 288, 289, 301, 331. In Part iii, 
in verses 14, 146, 151, 158, 161, 193, 224, 270, 

273. 313. 3M. 339. 357. 429. 432, 437. 456.H67. 
469, 478, 529, 530. A total of forty-two times in 
eleven hundred and eighty-four verses. 

Viola Price Franklin. 
Lincoln, Neb. 



SCHL UTTER' S OLD-ENGLISH 
ETYMOLOGIES. 

For sometime past O. B. Schlutter has been 
filling page upon page of various philological 
publications with his so-called explanations of 
Old English word-forms. His remarks are 
usually in the vein of savage criticism directed 
at Hall's Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, Sweet's 
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Dictionary, and Sweet's <?/rf English Texts. 
I have not been able to examine critically all 
Schlutter's papers ; only the following, Mod. 
Lang. Notes, June, 1896, November and De- 
cember, 1896, May, 1898; Anglia xix, 101-116. 
These are quite enough, however, for judging 
Schlutter's method. 

For the reader's convenience, I make the 
following introductory explanation. I=Notes, 
June, 1896. II=Notes, November, 1896. 111= 
Notes, May, 1898. W— Anglia, xix. Under 
each of these headings, the special references 
are to columns (in the case of the Anglia, to 
pages). 

I. 

1. Col. 322: "There is no documentary 
evidence justifying such an entry as [Hall's] 
eorScrypel, 'earth-creeper,' 'paralytic, palsied 
man ; ' it is simply an invention of Mr. Sweet, 
etc." Identical with this is Schlutter's utter- 
ance, Anglia xix, 102: "Vollstandig aus der 
Luft gegriffen ist der ansatz eorScrypel, ' par- 
alytic ' (0..E. T. p. 5740)-" 

Indeed ! What becomes, then, of the Lin- 
disfarne entries in Cook's Glossary; of the 
Rush worth entries in the Bosworth-Toller ? 
Whether Sweet was justified in his interpreta- 
tion of applare, eorscripel, Corpus 187, is a 
question apart from this paper ; I am neither 
attacking nor defending Sweet, but merely 
demonstrating the tenuity of Schlutter's 
knowledge. 

2. Col. 326: helpendbcer, "a word for which 
there is no documentary evidence, but which 
is only a bad conjecture of Wiilker for helpend- 
rap, which he did not understand, as pointed 
out by Sievers." What Sievers really said (E. 
Stud, viii, 159 ; the reference is not given by 
Schlutter) is : 

" Ein helpendb&r ist nicht uberliefert (miisste 
auch -bTsre heissen), aber von Junius-Lye fur 
unsere Stelle conjicirt und ist von da aus den 
iiblichen Weg iiber Bosworth zu Wiilcker 
gegangen." 

3. Col. 327 : de scurris— of delum, in cor- 
rection of Wulker-Wright, 385/3. Schlutter 
actually claims this for himself; see also 
Notes, May, 1898, col. 299 : 

" I have previously shown in this journal that 
descurris hqftSelum is contraction of de scurris 
of delum. I am now also able to point out the 



passage to which the gloss refers. It is ... ii 
Reg. 6.20." 

This is assuredly strong. Anyone might have 
read, in 1891, in Anglia xiii, 322, these words, 
by Sievers, upon the Cleopatra glosses : "Aus- 
serdem sind glossen zum alten testament, ein- 
erseits zu den biichern der Konige, anderer- 
seits zum Pentateuch, excerpiert." Further, 
p. 326: " [Wulker-Wright] 385/3 Descurris: 
ho i "delum; lies De scurris: \K\of delum (= 
pylum)." 

4. Col. 328 : The interpretation of Wiilker- 
Wright 403/21 : fiscalis r&degafellicum, is 
also taken bodily from Sievers, Anglia xiii, 
327, without a word of acknowledgement! 
And again in Notes, May, 1898, col. 299 ! Will 
Schlutter also claim for himself the tracing of 
the gloss to Sulpicius Severus ? 

5. Col. 329 : per cola purh sticceo, Wiilker- 
Wright 487/16. Another ' loan ' from Sievers, 
E. Stud, viii, 161. 

6. Col. 330, note 20. Here Schlutter, left 
to his own devices, actually confounds the 
well-known vial 'slaughter, bodies of the 
slain,' with wol 'pestilence,' as used in Orosius 
(34/ I 5 ! I have supplied the reference). 

7. Cols. 331, 332; also Anglia xix, 105. Here 
Schlutter undertakes to explain halsfan, heal- 
stan, helsta, -hylsten. This explanation I am 
unable to follow. He seems to regard the h- 
forms as parasitic for al- 'fire.' If so, I wish 
him joy. As an old Philadelphian, however, I 
must rebel against the note to Anglia xix, 106: 
"So spricht man auch in Philadelphia von 
' sauern flecken (kutteln)' als 'peppery pot.' " 
The Philadelphia street-cry is " Pepper pot, 
Smoking hot," and means a potage containing 
a generous amount of red peppers. 

8. Cols. 333, 334. The explanations here 
given of keg-presi (repeated Anglia xix, 104) 
and of lesca are another ' loan,' this time from 
Steinmeyer, Zs. f. dent. Alterthum, xxxiii, 
244, note 1, 

9. Col. 344, note 26. What does Schlutter 
mean by " Here belongs also, I believe, the 
iesne I 8ea=sen>us of Prolog. Matt. North. 
Gosp. Matt., 19, 22?" Where is such a pas- 
sage to be found? And why the "here"? 
Surely Schlutter would not have us connect 
iesen, 'kidney, intestine,' with esne 'servant.' 
Yet apparently he does! For, Anglia xix, 
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103, he puts in line iesen and ««<?, explaining 
the letter as meaning originally virilia, pubes. 
Perhaps I am not up to date, for I have always 
regarded esne as the Gothic asneis, which Uhl- 
enbeck connects with Gothic <z.ya«.s'erntezeit.' 

II. 

1. Col. 409: "a past participle noun, formed 
by means of the suffix -si (-se), much in the 
manner as to-Sonden-se, 'swelling' (which 
Hall exhibits as totiondenre 'tumore ') occur- 
ring in the De Consuetudine Monachormn (An- 
glia xiii, 1084)." 

Why this ungracious fling at Hall, as if he had 
tampered with his text? Logemann prints 
tumore inflatus to pondenre toblawen, without 
comment, and the Bosworth-Toller prints it as 
a participial form under to-pindan. Evidently 
it is nothing more than the p. p. fern, dat., 
agreeing with the preceding ofermodignysse. 
Further, I would ask Schlutter where he gets 
his -se suffix in O.E.? A glance at Kluge, 
Stammbildungslehre §§ 46, 47, ought to con- 
vince him that -se is Netherlandish, not 
English ! 

2. Col. 410. The elucidation of fahame 
' flour ' as identical with fdm ' foam' (the whole 
is iterated Anglia xix, in, 112) seems to me a 
locus classicus. How to etymologize fahame, 
I admit frankly that I do not know : but that it 
has nothing to do with finn, I am quite certain. 
Has Schlutter, a born German, never heard of 

feim, M. H. G. veim. or noted Brugmann's 
*spo{-md, Lat. spuma, O.H.G. feim (ii, pp. 140, 
164, first ed.)? Further, I would ask him where 
he gets his fawjan 'to winnow,' outside of 
Schade's dictionary, and how a hypothetical 
*fawjdn could by any possibility yield O.E 
faha-met Let him construct the intermediate 
links in this marvelous chain of evolution. 

3. Col. 410: "read therefore [Wulker- 
Wright 122/39; Schlutter misprints 129/39] 
earedefcet, as already pointed out by Sie vers." 
Sievers has done much for the clearing-up of 
these glossaries; still, suum cuique! This 
particular ray of light came, not from Sievers, 
but from Kluge, Anglia viii, 450. 

4. Col. 413, note 43 ; also Anglia xix, 108. 
Why should we be asked to change wudumer, 
wydumer ' echo ' to wiSermer, in analogy to 

' the German widerhallf Is -mer ' sound ' ? Is 
Schlutter ignorant of the fact that the earlier 



form of wudu is widu ? The wydumer in the 
Erfurt Gloss is parallel with Sealwyda in 
Chronicle (A) 878, Earle, p. 80. The etymology 
wudumcer nympha sylvestris was good enough 
for Grimm, Mythology iii, 128. 

5. Col. 414: «'«»*'Ate, Wiilker-Wright 450/21, 
Schlutter would emend to incnihte. But 
incniht 'cliens,' 'retainer,' is scarcely the 
proper gloss for municipals ; much better is 
the change proposed by Sievers, Anglia xiii, 
330 : " in rihte oder inrihte." 

6. Cols. 414, 415. The emendation of un- 
dernmete to under mete, Wulker-W right 479/3, 
belongs to Sievers, Anglia xiii, 330; his name 
is not mentioned. 

7. Col. 415. Schlutter's proposal to change 
to wermete to to wcestme, Wiilker-Wright 
479/23 (also 353/31 ?) is gratuitous and prepos- 
terous. The word is obviously wer-mel(e), 
and is properly defined in the Bosworth-Toller 
with 'a man's measure.' 

8. Col. 415: " gripu, sf., 'kettle, caldron,' 
which Hall took from Leo's dictionary without 
giving due credit for it." Indeed! How does 
Schlutter know that Hall took the word from 
Leo ? Did not Leo himself take it from Grein? 
Is one under perpetual obligation to mention 
such a standard source? As for Schlutter's at- 
tempt to change gripu into gripu on the 
strength of Danish gryde, it is enough to say 
that the Danish gryde=Swedish gryta=\cc- 
\nndic gry"ta, hence the Danish d is for intervo- 
calic t and is not for Germanic p. 

9. Cols. 415-418. Another dreary waste of 
words, through which I am unable to see my 
way. What can Schlutter mean by chang- 
ing bogas ' boughs ' to hogas, then equating 
with horas ' hooks.' Besides, is leac ' leek ' a 
"climbing plant " (col. 417)? Must crop (col. 
416, note 48) be emended to cnopf I fear 
that Schlutter knows not Chaucer's " tender 
croppes." 

10. Col. 419: "gecwis, I dare say, is a noun 
formed from the root cweS-, cwiS-, in the same 
manner as as from cet-ti, etc." Is there any 
doubt that cwis(s) is from cwep-H-, or rather 
from qet-ti-1 See Kogel, P. B. Beitrage vii, 
178. By the way, where does Schluttei 1 get 
his " root " cwitf-1 

III. 
1. Cols. 294, 295: "Sweet . . . gives us no 
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hint of the fact that there are only two glosses 
to vouch for the existence of the word itself 
[acdrenc]." Of course Sweet gives no such 
hint, for the all-sufficient reason that the two 
glosses in question are not the only vouchers 
for the existence of the word. If Schlutter 
will turn to Leechdoms iii, 292/23, he may read: 
"vriff raucka. Nim atena gratan 7 unflid 7 
acdrenc god togedra," translated by Cockayne: 
" For hreaking. Take groats of oats and sour 
cream and good oakdrink together." I suspect 
thntged is a scribal error for gdo, that is, gedo, 
and that we are to translate ". . . and oakdrink; 
put (them) together. ' ' At any rate Schlutter's 
emendation to (h)at drenc, or dtrdrenc, will 
not fit into this passage. 

2. Col. 295. Will Schlutter give the inter- 
mediate steps by which agledde go may be 
constructed into agleddigan, 'to cause to 
glide (glidan) ? I do not say that he is wrong ; 
but I should like to see him demonstrate that 
he is right. 

3. Col. 296. Schlutter's remarks upon gal- 
mulani. molegnsfycci are to me wholly unin- 
telligible, quite as bewildering as Sweet's 
'piece of curd.' The word molegn is good 
Old English, the modern 'mullein'; see 
Skeat, Etytn. Diet., and Cockayne, Leech, iii, 
339 a. The -sty[cci], Corpus 953 offers some 
difficulty ; why should one speak of ' mullen- 
piece,' instead of ' mullein-stalk ' f Possibly 
stycci was originally the gloss for another 
word. At all events, Schlutter's evolution 
x\d.6n<x juv\ov> clasma mylu>calsmamilu> 
galmalum will scarcely pass among Latinists. 
See Nettleship, (Cambridge) Jour, of Phil. 
xiii, 262 : galmum, galmula, galmilla. In 
Osbern (Panormia) p. 262, galmula is glossed 
as=herda ilia quae similis estporro: in the 
Epinal Glossary we have galmum molegn; 
galmilla limmolegn." In other words, Nettle- 
ship accepted galmum galmilla as Latin with- 
out any salto mortale to clasma. 

4. Cols. 296-298. I take back what I said a 
while ago ; this is the locus classicus. Here 
we get, in rare confusion, am, an iron instru- 
ment of some sort (conceived as (h)am), dm 
' mildew,' Icelandic eimr 'ashes' ("which may 
stand for (h)eimr") — as if Icelandic were given 
to murdering its 'haitches,' — the familiar verb 
a-mirian, and hatna 'womb.' Truly, one 



knows not whither to turn in this confusion of 
wealth. Noreen, Abriss, pp. 95, 134 explains 
the Icelandic form eim-yria, "heisse Asche.'as 
eim and yria, earlier ysia ; O.H.G. eimuria, 
O.E. amerge 'embers.' Yet, forsooth, this 
consensus of English, German, Scandinavian 
forms without h- we must garnish with h-, in 
order to bring the whole into line with xafidpa, 
xci/MvoS. Schlutter's view of dm, 'mildew, 
rust,' as=---dm, is flatly untenable; here is 
Germanic e, Sievers § 68. The word is never 
written am in English texts, to the best of my 
knowledge, but usually dm, 6mm, and 00m. 
Schlutter corrects Sweet for making brondoom 
Corp. 1757 "a compound out of what the 
glossator surely wished to be kept separate." 
This is contrary to Napier, Academy, Aug. 24, 
1889, p. 119, who explains the compound as 
" rust produced by burning, the so-called 
hammer-or smithy-scales. " But there is worse 
yet in this locus classicus. Elene 13 10, 1311 : 

/>urh ofnes fyr eall geclae'nsod, 
a«*ered and gewrylted : swa bi£ />ara manna 
selc, etc. 

with the alliteration unmistakably on m, 
Schlutter would drag into deadly parallel with 
emerge, csmyrge, 'embers,' the accent on cbmA 
In other words, he does not know the verb 
mirian, a-mirian, 'to test, purify,' discussed 
years ago by Paul, P.B.B. vi, 66, Sievers P. 
B.B. ix, 287 and §400 Anm. 1. What is he 
going to do with such texts as examinasti, pit 
ameredest Blick. G I. 253 b ; igne examination, 
fyre amearad Ps. Vesp. 11/7/ igne examina- 
tur, mid fyre bits amearad Ps. 'Vesp. 65/10? 
The uncompounded mergan, merian, Sol. and 
Sat. 55, was duly recorded in Grein. Can he 
not see that the idea of burning is contained 
in the accompanying igne, mid fyre? On the 
other hand, what are we to think of a critic 
who is unable to scan a simple line in the 
Elene t 

5. Col. 299: "Sweet should not have ex- 
plained cofa as meaning chamber, nor cofincel 
... as meaning little chamber." I commend 
to Schlutter's consideration : in cubilibus re- 
gum, on cyninga cofum, Ps. Thorpe, civ, 26 ; 
da wees culufre eft of cofan setided, Genesis 
1464. Was Noah's dove sent from the bake- 
oven? 
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6. Col. 299: "Is cirice-ran 'church robbery' 
quoted in Sweet's Dictionary an actual word? " 
Then follows the conjecture that on cyric 
renan, Wilkins Leg. An. S. p. 122, may be a 
clerical slip for on cyricreau=on cyricrea/um. 
Alas, why, in this year of grace 1898, lean 
upon the antiquated Wilkins! A glance at 
Schmid, pp. 545, 643, would have taught our 
critic that ran ' rapina ' is genuine, a Danish 
loan. See Vigfusson, Icel. Diet.; also Lund, 
Ordbog til de gamle danske Landskabslove. 

7. Col. 302. Schlutter propounds the naive 
question: "Now, cannot a/or later on have 
developed to cefre, gfref" Merely adding 
that the word in question is of or 'biting,' O. 
H.G. eibar, Sievers P.B.B. v, 71, anm. 4, I 
leave the answer to the reader. 

8. Col. 302. Schlutter rejects Sweet's hlos(e) 
'sheepfold,' which he evidently supposes to 
rest solely upon the authority of Corp. I advise 
him to consider Gere/a, Anglia ix, 261 [x] : 
scipena behweorfan and hlosan eac swa, and 
especially Napier, Crawford Charters p. 70, 
note 48. 

IV. 

1. P. 102. Schlutter's language in discus- 
sing Sweet's cbc 'cook' is distressingly am- 
biguous. If it is merely an argument against 
Sweet's interpretation of Corp. 620, Erf. 287, 
doubtless the objection is well taken. But if 
Schlutter means, and apparently he does, that 
coc ' cook ' is not found in O.E., he is in flat 
error. See koka. Past. 31 1/5, 6, 11; Wiilker- 
W right 98/12 (JE/fr. Coll.); JE/fr. Gr. 316/3, 
and the word ' cook ' in Murray. 

2. P. 105, note 2: "leip=atgs. lilaf wird jamit 
HXifiixvoS in etymologischen zusammenhang 
gebracht." Not by any authority known to 
me ; see the long discussion of Gothic hlaifs 
in Uhlenbeck. 

3. P. 106 : "Es ist klar, dass wires in orceas 
[Corp. 1080] mit einem adjektivzuthunhaben, 
dessen or- detn in and ceas dem -munes ent- 
spricht." Undoubtedly it is clear; butSchlut- 
ter should have had the gratitude to credit his 
clearness of insight to Zupitza's note in the 
Academy, July 7, 1888, p. 11. 

4. P. 107, Why should the diminutive of 
pund be pyntelt English is not German in 
confounding d and t. The word pyntel is 



not connected with pund. Leo's explanation, 
209, is the most acceptable so far; though 
possibly pyntel may be a scribal slip for pyncel. 

5. P. 108. Here Schlutter treats weas ' by 
chance ' as " mehr als zweifelhaft." Let him 
consider Past. 198/22, Cosijn i §62, and the 
Bosworth-Toller. 

6. P. 109 : "Sollte . . . efesian eine ableitung 
von efen ' eben ' sein ? " No ! See the verb in 
the Bosworth-Toller, and the noun "eaves" 
in Murray-Bradley, or Sievers P.B.B. ix, 211, 
§ 93> !> Johansson, P.B.B. xv, 239. 

7. P. 109. Schlutter is uncertain as to the 
existence of Sweet's//?* 'heap.' His scruples 
will be removed by the following texts : of 
b*cere fine Chart. Birch no. 378 p. 518/41 ; on 
cyncges limfine, ib.; strue (congerie), wndufine 
Haupt Gl. 464 a /30 (see also zvudu-fin in the 
Bosworth-Toller). 

8. Pp. no, in. Here we are invited to 
change the well authenticated form poden 
' whirlwind ' to wbden, because "iiberall die 
rabies venti ausgedriickt werden soil ! " Is 
the Sodne, Sodene of Past. (128) 129/17, the 
turbo Soden of JElfr. Gr. 37/10, thus to be 
tinkered ? See Bosworth-Toller. 

9. P. 112. In addition to the confusion of 
fahame ' flour' and/a;« 'foam,' already dis- 
cussed II no. 2, Schlutter actually considers 
smeodoma 'fine flour' (the eo is evidently a 
breaking of 2) as formed from the participle of 
the weak verb smeagean (note the id) by means 
of the suffix -ma ! 

10. P. 114. Where would Schlutter get his 
heahSuf Germanic *hauhipa yields O.E. 
hiehfin or hehfiu, according to dialect. A 
he(a)hfSu is possible only in a late text whose 
scribe had lost the distinction between ?and ea; 
scarcely in the tenth-century Ms. Harl. 3376. 

11. P. 115 : '• O.E. T. p. 566 a folgert Sweet 
ein byrde aj. 'of high rank' aus Erf. 1153 
byrdistrae, etc." Sweet did nothing of the 
sort ! As editor of the Orosius he was familiar 
with the phrase se byrdesta 18/19 (Ohthere's 
Narrative, which he introduced in the first ed. 
of his Reader, 1876). Sweet is undoubtedly 
wrong in his treatment of Erf. 1153, "but that 
is another story." Schlutter's connection of 
of bred ' brett ' with b(r)yrd ' point ' is plainly 
untenable. To his remark: " Wenn aber der 
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glossator die masculinform bractearius durch 
die femininform byrdistrae=' brettlerin ' wie- 
dergab," I would answer that in O.E. the 
termination -estre is by no means restricted to 
women, see Kluge, Staminbildung, § 50. 

12. P. 116, note. Schlutter's attempt to 
connect b(r)yrd 'point' with beard 'beard,' is — 
to quote his own expression — "vollstandig aus 
der Luft gegriffen." Why waste paper and 
printer's ink upon such a chimera? Surely no 
scholar is likely to admit that the Icelandic 
language has retained the r after the b in 
broddr and dropped it in -barSr, borS. 

I have discussed only four of Schlutter's 
papers, and even these four I have not ex- 
hausted ; several other papers I have left un- 
touched, life being too short for everything. 
The conscientious reader may decide for him- 
self whether this self-constituted judge pos- 
sesses the primary qualifications for such an 
office. My own utterance would be : What is 
good in these papers is not new ; what is new 
is not good. 

There remain at least two moral obliquities 
to be noticed. 

First, why has Schlutter, studiously it would 
seem, withheld the names of the real scholars 
from whom he got his only tenable views ? 

Second, why this seeva indignatio against 
Sweet ? Easy enough it is to condemn Sweet's 
perversity of method. For example, the so- 
called Glossary to his O.E. T. is the most ex- 
asperating composition known to me ; it is 
wrongly conceived and badly executed. Still, 
after all that we may say, we are forced to 
exclaim: What would be our knowledge of 
Old English without Sweet's untiring and un- 
selfish labors? When a veteran editor like 
Steinmeyer rises in his wrath, Zs.f. deut. Alt. 
xxxiii, 248 note, and bitterly upbraids Sweet 
for ignoring the results of German scholarship, 
we feel that the wrath is both justified and 
tonic. But your indignation at second hand 
provokes the retort of the Erster Jager to the 
Wachtmeister : 

Wie er rguspert und wie er spuckt. 
Das habt ihr ihm glllcklich abgeguckt. 



Cornell University. 
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THE ETYMOLOGY OF BUTTRESS. 

In the Oxford Dictionary the etymology sug- 
gested for this word with its many readings is: 
" perh. a. O.F. bouterez nom. sing, (or pi. ?) of 
bouteret, 'flying-buttress,' 'arc-boutant ' (Go- 
def.); app. f. bouter to push, bear against." 
Unfortunately one very important reading of 
the sixteenth century which might have helped 
to get at its etymon is omitted, namely, 
botreulx. The latter occurs in the title of a 
book by William Salesbury printed in 1550: 
Battery 0/ the Pope's Bottereulx, commonly 
called the High Altar (St. Anthony a Wood), 
and in Higgins' edition of Huloet's dictionary, 
1572 : " botreulx or butrese of a bricke wall 
wrought for a helpe, or staye, or a proppe." 
These forms suggest a derivation from O.F. 
boterel which in addition to ' crapaud ' has 
also the meaning of excrescence, ' pustule ' 
(Godefroy) ; bouteril ' bouton, nombril ' and 
bouterelle in the sense of ' bouterolle ' are 
evidently variations of the same word. In the 
Oxford Dictionary is also given a word but- 
trelle (The meeres and buttrelles with whiche 
they desseuered theyr porcions of lande, 1546 
Langley), to which the remark is attached : "? 
Mistake for Buttal." But it seems to be a 
variation of buttress according to the etymolo- 
gy which I suggest and probably means here 
'a wall.' The relation of buttress to bouterelle, 
bouterolle, is the more probable when we con- 
sider the other meaning for buttress given in 
Minsheu : " F. Boutoir, L. Ferramentuni con- 
cisorium," in which it entirely coincides with 
F. bouterolle. 

L. Wiener. 
Harvard University. 



SPENSER'S SHORT SIMILES. 

No one is capable of making a fair literary 
estimate of Spenser until he has given par- 
ticular attention to one abounding source of 
variety, vividness, and beauty. Spenser's use 
of the simile is so characteristic, and it plays 
so important a part in his poems that it is well 
worthy of a close examination. The condi- 
tions of the sixteenth centnry are clearly re- 
flected in the similes of the Faery Queen. It 
is natural for a poet, appreciating the in- 
fluence of the powerful events of his own time 
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